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1 THEIR ECONOMIC POWER 


“Billion Dollar Club” is the name commonly used by the press 
to describe the large corporations which have each $1 billion or 
more in total assets. To the bankers and directors of companies 
belonging to it, the name suggests something comfortable and 
exclusive. 

The giant corporations included in this “Billion Dollar Club” 
category more than doubled in number in the eleven years 
following Pearl Harbor. When the United States entered World 
War II there were 31 such concerns. By the end of 1952 hot and 
cold wars and armed intervention in Korea had stepped up the 
number to 66. While between 1929 and 1941 only 12 companies 
had joined the list, the next eleven years brought 35 more into 
the billion-dollar class. In the one year 1952 six of these com¬ 
panies reached the top group.* 

The first billion-dollar corporation appeared in 1901 when the 
U.S. Steel Corp. had gobbled up nearly all the large steel inter¬ 
ests in the United States. Its capital outstanding was reported in 
1904 as $1,137,000,000.^ One of its chief acquisitions was Carnegie 
Steel Co.—dating back to Civil War times and providing the 
main source of Andrew Carnegie’s enormous fortune. 

By the end of World War I, in 1919, there were six corpora¬ 
tions that had each rolled up assets totalling over $1 billion. It is 
a snowballing process; the more a corporation has the more it can 
accumulate—by mergers, acquisition, and increasing capital in¬ 
vestment out of super-profits. The war boom had enriched espe- 

• In 1953, International Harvester dropped off the list, while two other 
companies, Phillips Petroleum Co. and Connecticut Mutual Life Insur¬ 
ance Co., were added to the list. The discussion here, however, is confined 
to the 66 whose assets totalled over $1 billion or more at the end of 1952. 
There was no significant change in the relative size of the billionaire giants 
beween the end of 1952 and 1953. (United Press, April 28, 1954.) 

7 
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dally the railroads, the communications systems, and the steel 
tnist. The largest six corporations in 1919 were: the Bell System 
(AT&T), Pennsylvania RR, U.S. Steel Corp., Southern Pacific 
System, New York Central RR, and the Union Pacific System. 

But at that time the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., now 
at the top of the list, was not among the largest. The decade of 
“prosperity” brought it into the higher ranks. “In the ten years 
from the close of 1919 to the close of ’29, two months after the 
panic. Metropolitans assets increased more than threefold”— 
from less than $900 million to over $3 billion.^ 

Assets of the largest corporations increased at a more rapid 
rate than those of smaller companies. “Between 1919 and 1927, 
the assets of the 200 largest [non-financial] increased more than 
twice as fast as the assets of other non-financial corporations.”^ 
They reinvested a larger proportion of their profits, secured a 
larger proportion of new capital and increased in size through 
buying up other companies.^ 

By 1927 toward the end of the so-called prosperity decade, 
200 of the largest non-financial corporations controlled over 45% 
of the assets of all such concerns. This group does not include 
banks, life insurance companies or other financial corporations. 

Depression years in the 1930’s slowed this process of accumu¬ 
lation, but even before World War II concentration in the 
economy had increased to a marked degree. The largest 200 
non-financial corporations in 1939 owned about 55% of all the 
assets of all the non-financial corporations in the country—a 
substantial rise from the proportion they had owned 12 years 
before. 

The coimtry’s largest banks held 27% of the total loans and 
investments of all the banks. The largest 17 life insurance com¬ 
panies accounted for over 81.5% of all the assets of all life insur¬ 
ance companies. These facts were revealed by the National Re¬ 
sources Committee, the Temporary National Economic Commit¬ 
tee and other government agencies.® 

The 31 billionaire corporations which existed when the United 
States entered World War II had assets totalling over $66.5 
billion. These 31 alone held in that year 19.5% of the total assets 
of all corporations in the country. 
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The 1941 list was headed by the Bell Telephone System wliich 
has since yielded first rank to Metropolitan Life. Only one of the 
largest in 1941 had dropped out of the top class by 1952. This 
was the Commonwealth & Southern Corp., the big Morgan utility 
holding company dissolved in 1950 on order of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission under the Public Utility Holding Act. 

In 1941 there were only two oil companies—Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Cities Service Co.—in the billion class, but by 
1952 there were eight oil concerns each having assets of $1 
billion or more. Phillips Petroleum Co. and Connecticut Life 
Insurance Co., as noted were added to the list in 1953. 

The “Billionaire Club” by the end of 1952 consisted of 22 
banks, 13 life insurance companies, three other financial corpo¬ 
rations, 17 industrials—including the eight oil companies—six 
railroads, four utilities, and one retail trade c^oncem. Assets of 
these 66 giants at the end of 1952 totalled $174,318,786,952— 
a gain of more than &% above their total at the previous year-end, 
when six of them had not yet arrived in the billion dollar class. 

These 66 corporations are a tiny fraction (one-hundredth of one 
percent) of the more than 660,000 corporations in the United 
States. But in 1952 these 66 held 28.3% of all assets of all corpora¬ 
tions. Through interlocking directorships, affiliates, or through 
financial inter-connections, they control over 75% of all corporate 
assets. 

In their respective fields, Metropolitan, the Bell system, du 
Pont, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Pennsylvania RR, Bank of 
America, and General Motors are now the largest privately 
owned corporations in the world. The Bowery Savings Bank is 
the only mutual savings bank and Sears Roebuck is the only 
mail order house in the billionaire class. 

Main Financial Groups I: i ^ ' ' 

Most of these huge aggregations of capital are linked to one 
or more of the major financial groups in the United States, first 
identified in the pioneer study. Rulers of America, by Anna 
Rochester of Labor Research Association, and later brought up 
to date in L.R.A. s Monopoly Today. The National Resources 
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Committee in 1939 traced the major companies that could be 
most directly assigned to one or another of eight groups—Morgan- 
First National; Rockefeller; Kuhn, Loeb; Mellon; du Pont; Chi¬ 
cago; Cleveland; and Boston. 

In these various studies there gradually emerged these eight 
more or less clearly defined financial groups, overshadowing 
lesser groups. The basis of identification is the question of 
control over the corporation and who exercises such control. Most 
important in the identification is the history of the corporation 
and a knowledge of the individuals who are its officers and 
directors. When a company is described as in the Morgan group, 
it is usually because at least one director of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
or of the First National Bank of New York is on the board of 
the other company. 

In assigning a company to one or another financial group, we 
have followed the procedure described in the earlier studies. 
Usually no one factor alone is considered enough to establish a 
close relationship between corporations. When, however, a com¬ 
pany was promoted in the first place by an investment banking 
house; when its stock or bond issues have later been handled by 
that firm; when companies have closely interlocking directorates, 
and when other evidence indicates a relationship between them, 
we may regard them as related to a particular interest grouping. 
But some of these big companies cannot be clearly assigned to 
any one group and many show an equal interlocking interest 
with more than one group. 

Here is the list of the 66, each shown as linked to the financial 
groups in which it mainly belongs, with amount of each cor- 
poration^s assets. Those companies which were also in the 1941 
list of billionaire enterprises are indicated with an asterisk; 
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BILLIONAIRE CORPORATIONS 


Company 


Main Financial 
Interest Connection 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
American Trust Co., San Fran¬ 
cisco 

^Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. 

•Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
•Bank of America, National 
Trust & Savings Assn. 

Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
•Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 

•Bell System (AT&T) 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y. 

•Chase National Bank of the 
City of N. Y. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
C.I.T. Financial Corp. 

•Cities Service Co. 

Cleveland Trust Co. 
Commercial Credit Co. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Connecticut General Life In¬ 
surance Co. 

•Consolidated Edison Co. of 
N. Y. 

•Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 
•du Pont (E.I.) de Nemours 
& Co. 

•Equitable Life Assurance So¬ 
ciety 

First Bank Stock Corp. 

First National Bank of Boston 
•First National Bank of Chicago 
Ford Motor Co. 

General Electric Co. 

•General Motors Corp. 
•Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

•Hanover Bank 
International Harvester Co. 
Irving Trust Co. 

•John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

•Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Marine Midland Corp. 


Hartford interests 
Hcarst (Morgan 
influence) 

Morgan 

Morgan-Kuhn, Locb 

Giannini (California ) 
Kuhn, Loeb 
Morgan 
Morgan 

Kuhn, Loeb-Rockefeller 
Morgan-Kockefeller- 
Kuhn, Loeb 

Rockefeller 

Morgan & Rockefelle^r 
Kuhn, Loeb; Dillon, 
Read-Lehman 
Rockefeller influence 
Cleveland 

Morgan-Boston (and 
Baltimore) 

Chicago 

Morgan-Rockefeller 

Morgan 

Chicago 

du Pont 

Rockefeller 
Morgan influence 
Boston 
Chicago 

Ford family, Morgan 
influence 
Morgan 
du Pont 
Morgan 
Mellon 

R ockefeller- M ellon 
Chicago 

Morgan influence 
Boston 

Morgan & Rockefeller 
Morgan influence 


Assets as of 
Dec. 5J, 1952 

$2,167,995,417 

1,258,920,490 

1,462,710,435 

1,261,306,114 

8,201,689,368 

1,388,082,816 

2,136,752,798 

10,734,348,960 

1,610,078,107 

1,145,664,586 

5,742,760,744 

2,048,195,356 

1,496,478,992 

1,047,080,704 

1,325,684,630 

1,031,952,712 

1,121,897,117 

1,054,441,140 

$1,773,317,755 

2,800,500,848 

2,371,140,879 

6,571,694,494 

1,373,941,828 

1,706,678,774 

2,828,620,633 

1,584,172,000 

1,579,523,878 

4,001,294,708 

3,149,028,289 

1,627,279,394 

1,848,495,915 

1,090,644,236 

1,414,353,793 

3,540,545,595 

2,948,974,541 

1.581,743,198 
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Company 

Massachusetts Mutual Life In¬ 
surance Co. 

Mellon Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 

• Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. 

®Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
N. Y. 

National Bank of Detroit 

•National City Bank of N. Y. 

New England Mutual Life In¬ 
surance Co. 

•New York Central Railroad 
Co. 

•New York Life Insurance Co. 

Northw'cst Bancorporation 

•Northwestern Mutual Life In¬ 
surance Co. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 

•Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

•Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

•Southern Pacific Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

•Standard Oil Co. (New Jer¬ 
sey) 

Texas Company 

•Travelers Insurance Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

•Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

•United States Steel Corp. 

Westinghoiisc Electric Corp. 


Main Financial 

Assets as of 

Interest Connection 

Dec. 31, 1952 

Morgan influence 

1,564,065,796 

Mellon 

1,894,489,968 

Rockefeller 

11,592,529,046 

du Pont-Morgan influence 

1,427,260,010 

Morgan 

2,267,496,993 

du Pont 

1,729,611,974 

Morgan 

6,117,115,200 

Boston 

$1,354,211,978 

Morgan 

2,613,903,655 

Morgan 

5,326,218,331 

Morgan influence 

1,555,235,581 

Mellon & Rockefeller 
influence 

2,909,967,606 

Crocker interests (Morgar 

1- 

Rockefeller influence) 

1,795,337,509 

M ellon- Morgan-Kuhn, 
Loeb 

1,406,017,393 

Kuhn, Loeb 

3,133,518,486 

Morgan 

10,219,404,662 

Chicago-Morgan 

1,362,011,465 

California—some Morgan 
influence 

2,016,742,473 

Rockefeller 

1,035,307,940 

Rockefeller 

2,011,336,643 

Kuhn, Loeb-Morgan 

1,954,415,377 

Rockefeller 

1,407,198,494 

Rockefeller 

1,963,876,666 

Rockefeller 

5,049,282,673 

RockefelltT 

1,736,081,000 

Hartford interests 
& Rockefeller 

2,250,014,461 

Mellon and Rockefeller 
influence 

1,072,178,149 

Kuhn, Loeb 

1,308,378,450 

Morgan 

2,988.434,756 

Mellon 

1,195,292,040 


• Also in 1941 list of those having over $1 billion assets in that year. 
note: Pliillip.s Petroleum, added to the list in 1953 with assets of $1,039 
milhon, is indirectly connected with Boston, Rockefeller and Morgan 
groups; Connecticut Mutual Life with Hartford interests. 
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These eight major groups with their direct “inner circle” inter¬ 
ests in the billion dollar corporations and the number of com¬ 
panies in each, are thus: 


Financial Group 

Assets Included 

(in billions) 

Morgan-First National (12) 

$50.3 

Rockefeller (9) 

36.8 

Du Pont (3) 

8.1 

Chicago (4) 

7.8 

Boston (3) 

6.6 

Kuhn, Loeb (3) 

5.8 

Mellon (3) 

4.7 

Cleveland (1) 

1.3 


$121.4 


This $121.4 billion included in the eight financial groups repre¬ 
sents more than two-thirds (69.6%) of tlie total assets of the big 
66 billion-dollar corporations. If the indirect, less closely related 
interests were included, of course the proportion within the 
eight groups would be even larger. 

But some of the largest corporations do not fit into any major 
group and are not included even in the outer circle of these 
eight financial interests. Among these are the big California 
banks: Bank of America representing the interests of the late 
A. P. Giannini who was closely associated with Hearst; Security- 
First National Bank in Los Angeles, with some indirect Morgan 
representation; and American Trust Co. (Hearst with some 
Morgan influence). 

Pacific Gas & Electric, the largest utility in the West, is an¬ 
other California company, closely allied with the Crocker First 
National Bank in San Francisco, but with some Morgan and 
Rockefeller interests through corporations represented on its 
board of directors. 

Ford Motor Co. since its beginning has been an independent 
concern, owned and operated by the Ford family. Recently, 
however, this company has brought in as a director Donald K. 
David, dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Business, who 
is a director of two Morgan companies, the First National Bank 
of New York and General Electric. This move and the formation 
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of the Ford Foundation indicate a broadening out of the Ford 
family and company interests. 

Aetna Life Insurance, one of the Hartford (Conn.) insurance 
companies, seems to have no visible affiliation with financial 
interests outside Hartford which is one of the most important 
centers of the insurance business. In 1930, Hartford advertise¬ 
ments in New York newspapers were claiming that every sixth 
dollar paid as premium on fire insurance in the United States 
and every eighth dollar paid on life insurance finds its way into 
the coffers of a Hartford insurance company. By 1952 the Aetna 
Life Insurance and the Travelers Insurance, also of Hartford, 
had each built up their assets to total well over $2 billion. 

Hartford interests, represented by these two insurance com¬ 
panies, do not in themselves constitute a major financial group. 
Aetna Life Insurance has no other outside interests tliat can be 
identified, but the chairman of Travelers Insurance Co., Francis 
W. Cole, is also a director of the Chase National Bank (Rocke¬ 
feller). 

Banking investment houses, such as Lehman Brothers and 
Dillon, Read, are not among the very top financial groupings 
but are recognized as having considerable influence in the com¬ 
panies listed as connected with these Wall Street houses. Regional 
groupings such as the Baltimore interests and Crocker and other 
California interests, mentioned above, are not on the level of the 
main or peak groups although they may be associated with the 
major groupings. On the other hand, three regional groups, 
Chicago, Boston and Cleveland, have become more important 
and have advanced to be included among the top eight largely 
because they have been closely associated with Wall Street’s 
most powerful monopolies. 


Top 127 Rulers 

The financial oligarchy that has been created from the merging 
of bank capital with industrial capital is vividly illustrated by 
these 66 billion dollar corporations, with their many interlocking 
directorates. Within this exclusive circle sit 127 men, each of 
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whom is a director of two or more of these largest companies. 
Bankers are directors of industrial corporations, which in turn 
have their directors on the boards of big banks. Together they 
personify the financial oligarchy. 

Typical of these 127 men is the banker, Alexander C. Nagle, 
president of the First National Bank of New York (Morgan) 
and a director of three billion dollar corporations—U.S. Steel 
Corp., New York Central RR, and Prudential Insurance Co. (all 
in tlie Morgan group). Another of those representing Morgan 
interests is George Whitney, chairman of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
trustee of Consolidated Edison (Morgan) and a director of 
New York Central and of General Motors (du Pont). 

Rockefeller interests are represented by Winthrop W. Aldrich 
among others. Until he became Ambassador to Great Britain in 
January, 1953, he was chairman of the Chase National Bank 
(Rockefeller) and a director of the biggest utility, American 
Telephone & Telegraph; the biggest life insurance company, 
Metropolitan Life; one of the giant industrials, Westinghouse 
Electric, and one of the biggest railroads. New York Central. 
A leading banker, he tlius also represented the three main types 
of industry as well as the life insurance monopoly. Aldrich was 
succeeded as chairman of Chase National by John J. McCloy, 
former U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. Another director 
of Chase National, Alexander N. Kemp, is also director of Stand¬ 
ard Oil of California (Rockefeller) and chairman of the big 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. on the West Coast. 

Several of the du Pont financial group are among the top 127. 
Henry B. du Pont, a du Pont de Nemours & Co. director, is also 
a director of General Motors. Pierre S. du Pont, another du Pont 
director, was also a director of Pennsylvania RR (Kuhn, Loeb) 
and of Wilmington Trust Co., a du Pont bank. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of General Motors, is also a director of the du Pont 
chemical company and of J. P. Morgan & Co. Several Morgan 
men are directors of General Motors—an illustration of the inter¬ 
connecting links between Morgan and the du Pont group. 

Richard K. Mellon speaks for the Mellon interests. He is chair¬ 
man of the Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. and a director 
of Gulf Oil Corp., Aluminum Co. of America (both Mellon- 
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controlled), General Motors (du Pont) and the Pennsylvania RR 
(Kuhn, Loeb). Another Mellon spokesman is George H. Love, 
president of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., who is also a 
director of the Mellon National Bank, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. (Rockefeller influence), and General Electric Co. (Mor- 
gan). 

These men are only a few of the 127 top rulers who among 
them hold 289 directorships in the 66 billion dollar corporations. 
Their influence reaches out into many spheres of life, in govern¬ 
ment, business, science and education not only within the United 
States but also into other countries of the so-ciilled “free world.” 

These men who wield such power are not elected by any 
democratic vote of the people. They are generally members of 
the self-perpetuating boards of directors who select a man (to 
be nominally elected by stockholder proxies in the hands of 
the top management) to succeed in any vacancy created by 
death or, occasionally, by a resignation. The method often used 
is well described by T. K. Quinn, former vice-president of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co.: 

“During all the years of my association with the General Elec¬ 
tric Co., it was controlled absolutely by two men—Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of the Board, and Gerard Swope, the President. 
They handpicked the directors, usually on the basis of the influ¬ 
ence of the men they selected. Mr. Young and Mr. Swope picked 
Mr. Philip Reed to succeed Mr. Young as Chainnan, and Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson to succeed Mr. Swope as President. This 
meant that as long as Messrs. Young and Swope chose to do so 
they could and did remain in control of the men they selected 
and who were indebted to them. Mr. Charles E. Wilson in turn, 
picked his successor, the present President, Mr. Ralph Cordiner.”® 

i 

Millionaires in Power 

Ever since the first trusts developed at the turn of the century, 
Big Business has always been well represented in the govern¬ 
ment at Washington. When Harry S. Truman was President, 
his advisers included the following bankers and directors of 
large corporations: 
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W. Averell Harriman, partner in Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 
as Secretary of Commerce and then as director of the Mutual 
Security Agency; James V. Forrestal, president of Dillon, Read 
& Co., as Secretary of Defense; Robert A. Lovett, partner in 
Brown Brothers Harriman, as Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
Major General William H. Draper, Jr., vice-president of Dillon, 
Read, as Assistant Secretary of War; John J. McCloy, a director 
of Union Pacific RR, brother-in-law of a Morgan partner and 
formerly attorney for the Chase National Bank (Rockefeller), 
as U.S. High Commissioner in Western Germany; and Lewis W, 
Douglas, a trustee of Mutual Life Insurance Co. (Morgan) as 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The Truman appointees were mainly representatives of secon¬ 
dary or intermediate monopoly groups and were not themselves, 
with a few exceptions, the economic royalists at the fountain-head 
of big business. But in the further development of control over 
the government by financial interests, the top leaders of the main 
monopoly groups have themselves come into the most direct 
positions of power in the U.S. government. Eisenhower s cabinet 
represents the most open rule of monopoly capitalists in U.S. 
history. He appointed a cabinet of millionaires, with one 
plumber, to “represent” labor; but the plumber, Martin P. Durkin, 
president of the Plumbers Union, withdrew in a few months in 
disgust, charging that President Eisenhower had reneged on 
his word in relation to Taft-Hartley law amendments. Durkin 
was replaced by a businessman, James P. Mitchell. 

Among them, Eisenhowers cabinet appointees have held 
directorships or official connections in 86 corporations with total 
assets exceeding $20 billion.*^ 

Billion dollar corporations directly represented among Eisen¬ 
hower s appointments include: General Motors, General Electric, 
du Pont (which owns 28^ of General Motors stock). Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. (N. Y.), American Telephone & Telegraph 
(Bell System) through its subsidiary New York Telephone Co., 
First National Bank of Boston, National City Bank of N. Y., 
Union Pacific RR, Chase National Bank, Metropolitan Life In¬ 
surance, New York Central RR, and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Charles E. Wilson, former president and director of General 
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Motors, heads the list in his most powerful position as Secretary 
of Defense. GM paid him $566,200 in 1951, of which $201,200 
was salary, $330,012 was cash bonus, and $34,988 stock bonus. 
Wilson’s position as head of the Defense Department is strategic, 
affecting policies and all industry. Roger M. Kyes, Wilson’s 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, was a vice-president of General 
Motors. Kyes resigned as of May 1, 1954, to return to private 
business. 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, was a direc¬ 
tor of over 30 companies, including Pittsburgh-Gonsolidation 
Goal Co., of which he was chairman. His salary in 1952 was over 
$305,000. Humphrey appointed as his assistant David M. Ken¬ 
nedy who was vice-president of the billion dollar banking cor¬ 
poration, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 

Robert T. B. Stevens, Secretary of the Army, was a director 
of General Electric, Mutual Life Insurance Co. and of New York 
Telephone Co., AT&T subsidiary, and chairman of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., a leading textile company. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, is a leading cartel 
lawyer. He was a director of International Nickel, chairman and 
trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation, and close to the Rocke¬ 
feller interests. His law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell handles 
Rockefeller, Morgan and other big interests. From his partner¬ 
ship in this law firm he amassed a fortune. Dulles is of course 
now in a government policy-making position that enables him to 
give full expression to liis political philosophy. 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, was director of the 
First National Bank of Boston, one of the 66. He was also a 
trustee of the American Enterprise Association, which has been 
active during the past 10 years in building the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition. It was "financed largely by General Motors, 
Ford Motor Co., du Pont Corp., . . . Consolidated Edison Co., 

. . . General Electric and International Harvester.”® 

Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster General, is another Gen¬ 
eral Motors man. He was head of the Summerfield Chevrolet Co. 
in Michigan, one of the largest GM retail agencies in the world. 
He has an income well in excess of $100,000 a year. 

Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, still another General 
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Motors man, established a large agency for GM in Oregon. In 
the words of Sen. Wayne L. Morse, McKay is a “well recognized 
stooge of the tidelands oil thieves, the private utilities gang, and 
the selfish interests of the country.”® 

W. Randolph Burgess, consultant to Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, was chairman and director of the National 
Gity Bank of New York (Morgan), a director of Union Pacific 
RR (Kuhn, Loeb), and a trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Go. (Morgan). 

Not in the cabinet but in the influential post of Ambassador 
to Great Britain is Winthrop W. Aldrich, who was chairman of 
the Chase National Bank (Rockefeller). lie is a brother-in-law 
of John D. Rockefeller, ]r., and is always considered a repre¬ 
sentative of the Rockefeller interests.^® His appointment to Eng¬ 
land indicates an increase in Rockefeller influence in international 
pohtics. 

Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, son of the Standard Oil magnate, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was appointed Under Secretary of the 
new Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., partner of the investment banking firm 
of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia (Morgan), was appointed Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

These Eisenhower appointees naturally carry out the policies 
of big business. They are staging “a crusade for more Cadillacs 
for more bankers,” in the words of Senator Morse.^^ It is a gov¬ 
ernment of bankers for bankers. They are engaged in “the great 
business of making life pleasant for the upper classes.” 

In this Eisenhower cabinet, representatives of Rockefeller 
interests, General Motors (du Pont) and the Mellon group hold 
the top policy-making positions as Secretaries of State, Defense 
and Treasury. Through them the financial interests back of them 
can control all important policies of the United States. Almost 
all of Eisenhower s closest advisers are big businessmen, and 
they are now in the seats of power. Such control increases the 
reactionary and fascist tendencies in this country leading toward 
economic crisis and war. 
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“What’s Good for General Motors” 

Charles E. Wilson declared, according to the press in January, 
1953, that what’s good for General Motors is good for the country. 
At that time Wilson owned some $2.5 million in GM capital stock 
and the Senate required that he sell his stock before he could 
be confirmed as Secretary of Defense. The Senators pointed to 
the law prohibiting officials of the government from dealing 
with companies in which they have an interest. When Wilson 
first appeared before the Senate committee he had said he 
intended to keep his stock in the company. 

Secretary Wilson also stated at that time, that “in his function 
as Secretary of Defense, he intends to pass on contracts with 
General Motors for military goods.”^^ 

Even before Wilson entered the cabinet of millionaires, GM 
had contracts with the Defense Department for a major 
share of all “defense” weapons. During the Korean war. Business 
Week commented: “If you are a General Motors, you can expect 
to dicker directly with the government—you’ll be one of the 
handful of prime contractors. But if you run a small or medium¬ 
sized plant, you’ll probably never see a government contract.”^® 
Of course the smaller concerns might be given subcontracts 
“through one of the big fellows.” 

With their immense economic power, General Motors and 
other big monopolies naturally got most contracts for war sup¬ 
plies. During World War II from June, 1940, through September, 
1944, no less than two-thirds of the prime contract awards went 
to the top 100 corporations. 

Fully 30% of the value of the contracts awarded during this 
four-year period went to the first 10 corporations, 12% to the next 
10, and 7% to the next 10, or nearly one-half of the total (49%) 
to the top 30 corporations. Over one-half (51%) went to only 
33 corporations, each of which received awards totaling $1,000,- 
000,000 or more.^^ 

At the very top of the list was General Motors with prime 
war-supply contracts totalling $13.8 billion or about 8% of all war 
contracts. Ford Motor was third with a total of $5.2 billion. 
Others of the Big 66 especially favored with government con- 
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tracts in World War II were Bethlehem Steel, General Electric, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, du Pont, U.S. Steel, Westing- 
house Electric, Standard Oil of New Jersey, International 
Harvester, Standard Oil of California, Socony-Vacuum, and 
Texas Co. 

In die Korean war, concentration in government contracts was 
even greater. The top 10 companies received 40% of the value 
of all contracts awarded. Two-thirds (64%) of the war contracts 
awarded in the three-year period to June 30, 1953, went to 100 
large corporations, the Defense Department reported. This report 
showed "a clear trend toward further concentration of war 
contracts and a diminishing share for small business.”^® 

And again General Motors’ name led all the rest. As the 
biggest single war goods contractor, CM by June, 1953, had 
handled war contracts valued at $7 billion, or more than 7% of 
the total. Its share was increased during the months that followed 
Wilson s appointment to the Eisenhower cabinet. In September, 
1953, CM received a $204 million plum in government contracts 
as the sole producer of Army medium tanks. It was further 
enriched with $85 million contracts to produce heavy army 
trucks. 

Dehveries to the government on “defense” contracts were 31% 
higher during the first nine months of 1953 than a year earlier, 
President Harlow H. Curtice of General Motors reported to 
stockholders. This increase for CM was in line with Wilsons 
announced policy to concentrate “defense” production among a 
few carefully selected big companies. 

The billions of dollars paid to CM and other large companies 
for war materials have brought high profits rolling into tlieir 
coffers and given them greatly increased assets. CM, for example, 
more than doubled its net profits, after taxes, during the years 
of cold and hot wars, 1949-1952—increasing the total to $2.5 
billion for the four years, compared with $1.0 billion for the 
previous four-year period. 

For the one year 1953, CM reported operating profit, before 
taxes, of $1,716,341,000. It employed 557,260 workers and 
salaried employees in that year, so that its profit (before taxes) 
was equal to $3,080 per employee. In other words, from the labor 
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of each one of its workers this giant trust averaged that much in 
profit. 

In addition to the profits going to the du Pont interests from 
their General Motors holdings, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
largest explosives and chemical company in the world, doubled 
its net profit, after taxes, in the four years from 1949 through 
1952, compared with the four immediate postwar years. In 1953 
du Pont’s operating profit, before taxes, was $578.6 million. The 
company employed 91,620 workers and salaried employees in 
that year. Its operating profit per employee was thus $6,315. 

For big corporations the profit rates are higher than for smaller 
companies. The Federal Trade Commission has reported on a 
study it made during the post-war period, 1947-1951, showing 
that ‘profit rates of tlie larger finns, i.e., the four largest corpora¬ 
tions in each industry were generally higher than those of the 
smaller corporations.’’^® The rate of profit is computed in relation 
to the stockholder’s investment. 

The rate of profit of the largest manufacturing companies— 
those with assets of $100 million and over—rose from 11.6% of 
sales in 1947 to 12.9% by mid-1953. But in the same period tlie 
rate of profit on sales of the smaller manufacturing companies, 
those with assets of less than $5 million, fell from 8.3% to 6.8%. 

More than half of the total manufacturing profits (before taxes) 
in the first half of 1953 went to the largest corporations, those 
with assets of $100 million and over. The share of total manu¬ 
facturing profits going to these largest corporations rose from 
42% in 1947 to 57% in the first half of 1953.^^ 

Other Links with Washington 

Several of the large companies in recent years have elected a 
general or an admiral to the board of directors. Such moves go 
hand in hand with big business control over the government and 
its connection with the war program of the Administration. All 
these ties between Washington and the billion dollar corpora¬ 
tions indicate the increasing trend toward militarization of gov¬ 
ernment and business. Big business and the military are becom¬ 
ing more and more closely intertwined. 
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General Lucius D. Clay, for example, former commander of 
U.S. armed forces in Germany, is now chairman of Continental 
Can (Morgan) and a director of Marine Midland Corp. and of 
General Motors. As we have noted, CM heads the list of com¬ 
panies getting the largest war contracts. Clay is also a director 
of Lehman Corp., Wall Street banking house, and of Newmont 
Mining Corp. (Morgan), a big holding company with interna¬ 
tional connections. 

Admiral Ben Moreell has been since 1947, chairman of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. This big Mellon steel company is not 
itself a billion-dollar concern, but it is linked through interlocking 
directorates with the Mellon National Bank and with Westing- 
house Electric Corp. (Mellon). Moreell had run the strikebound 
refineries of 26 oil companies in 1945 for the U.S. Navy and a 
year later “gave a similar performance as Federal Coal Mine 
Administrator.”^* 

Moreell is opposed to the present system of federal social 
security and to federal ownership of power resources. He says 
that “ideas of government ownership and controls are evil and 
reactionary.”^® But he is not averse to government contracts for 
steel products to be supplied by Jones & Laughlin nor to the 
government's “certificates of necessity” for fast tax write-offs on 
the company's expenditures for expansion. (During the Korean 
war his company was granted tax exemption on $174 million of 
a total expansion program of over $270 million. During the year 
1952 it paid no taxes on profits of $21,620,000 and was expected 
to get even a larger amount tax free in 1953.) 

Other generals and admirals who are corporation executives 
include General Douglas MacArthur, now chairman of Reming¬ 
ton Rand; General Joseph T. McNarney, president of Consoli¬ 
dated Vultee Aircraft; General Brehon B. Somervell, chairman 
and president of Koppers; Rear Admiral Walter A. Buck, vice- 
president of Radio Corp. of America (RCA Victor Div.); Gen¬ 
eral James H. Doolittle of the Air Force, vice-president of Shell 
Oil; Admiral Jonas Howard Ingram, former commander-in-chief 
of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet, now vice-president and director of 
Reynolds Metals; Major General Russell L. Maxwell, vice- 
president and director of American Machine & Foundry; and 
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General Leslie R. Groves, vice-president and director of Reming¬ 
ton Rand, who says he was “in complete charge of development 
and planning for the use of atomic bombs.” 

While these companies are not in the billion-dollar class, they 
all seek government contracts to supply airplanes, chemicals, 
office machinery, radios, oil, metals, or other materials for the 
so-called “defense” program. The retired “Big Brass” of the armed 
forces provide a convenient bridge between a company and the 
Defense Department in Washington. 

Not only do generals and admirals become corporation direc¬ 
tors, but businessmen also may become high officers in the mili¬ 
tary forces. When the government in its strikebreaking move 
seized the railroads in August, 1950, the presidents of leading 
rail companies all became U.S. Army colonels in uniform and 
continued to run the railroads. Lewis L. Strauss, former Kuhn, 
Loeb partner, was a Rear-Admiral in the Navy in World War 11. 
He was then appointed a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Links between big business and the Washington Administra¬ 
tion are underlined when Eisenhower calls in presidents of 
billionaire corporations to advise with him on economic and 
political affairs. Such a conference was held on September 23, 
1953, when he invited 22 guests, businessmen and government 
officials, to discuss a “crusade of freedom.” 

At least half of his guests at this first big dinner were repre¬ 
sentatives of the billion dollar companies: Frank W. Abrams, 
chairman of Standard Oil of New Jersey (Rockefeller); Cleo F. 
Craig, president of AT&T (Morgan); Harlow W. Curtice, presi¬ 
dent of General Motors (du Pont); Morse G. Dial, president of 
Union Carbide & Carbon (Rockefeller and Mellon); Benjamin 
F. Fairless, chairman of U.S. Steel (Morgan); Henry Ford, 2nd, 
president of Ford Motor (Ford family and Morgan). 

Also, Fred G. Gurley, president of Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry (Morgan); John L. McCaffrey, president of International 
Harvester (Chicago); John J. McCloy, chairman of Chase Na¬ 
tional Bank (Rockefeller); Richard K. Mellon, chairman of Mel¬ 
lon National Bank; and Arthur W. Page, a director of AT&T. 
Also present, of course, was Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
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Wilson, former president of General Motors. {New York Times, 
Sept. 23, 1953.) 

“Businessmen have had quiet meetings in a number of areas 
recently,” a confidential service from Washington reported in 
November, 1953, “to say what they think, what they should do. 
Not publicized, for they wanted to speak freely, without any 
restraints.” Among those that met in this conspiratorial way were 
representatives of two of the most powerful lobbying organiza¬ 
tions, the National Association of Manufacturers and the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce of the United States. Similar “quiet meetings” 
were held in January, 1954. 

Big Business Lobbtjing 

The NAM is one of the oldest open-shop agencies in this 
country, founded in 1895 and now reporting 17,500 members. 
This anti-union organization lobbied for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
opposed by all labor organizations. It boasts that it represents 
“small business” but for many years it has been dominated by 
the du Pont company and others in the billion dollar group. One 
of its directors is J. Warren Kinsman, a du Pont vice-president 
who is also chairman of NAM’s advisory committee on public 
relations. At the 1951 “congress of American industry” held by 
the NAM, Kinsman defended the profit system with the frank 
admission: “We are out to alert the minds of men . . . and to help 
them fill their pockets.” 

Other NAM directors include Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, who is also a director of the Chase 
National Bank and of First National Bank of Chicago; H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., chairman of Armstrong Cork Co. and a director of 
the Mellon National Bank; and President Ralph J. Cordiner of 
General Electric (Morgan). An honorary vice-president of the 
NAM is Colby M. Chester, a trustee of the Hanover Bank. At 
the 1952 “congress of American industry,” President William 
White of the New York Central RR (Morgan) urged business 
generally to support the rail companies against what he called 
“creeping sociaJism.” 

With this array of Big Business directors and spokesmen the 
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NAM carries the ball in opposition to all labor and progressive 
legislation, whether federal or state. The basic NAM program, 
now being largely carried out by the Eisenhower Administration, 
was set forth in 1942 by the late Lammot du Pont, then chairman 
of the du Pont Company and an honorary vice-president of 
NAM. At a private meeting of the NAM resolutions committee 
he called for “reducing taxes on corporations, high income brack¬ 
ets, and increasing taxes on lower incomes . . . removing the 
unions from any power to tell industry how to produce, how to 
deal with their employees, or anything else . . . destroying any 
and all government agencies that stand in the way of free 
entcrprise.”^'^^ 

Similarly guided by the interests of large corporations is the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, founded in 1912, 
and now reporting 3,200 affiliated organizations and 21,000 indi¬ 
vidual business members. Its anti-labor program is very much 
like that of the NAM. Its anti-union literature is distributed 
widely among churches, women's clubs, schools, and other insti¬ 
tutions in all parts of the United States. 

Among the bankers and industrialists who are directors of the 
national Chamber are Frank W. Jenks, vice-president and direc¬ 
tor of International Harvester; James L. Madden, vice-president 
and director of Metropolitan Life; Arthm* E. Stoddard, president 
of Union Pacific RR; and John R. Suman, vice-president and 
director of Standard Oil (N.J.). 

Similarly, we find representatives of the Billion Dollar Club 
as directors of state and local Chambers of Commerce. They 
are thus in a position, as in the NAM and its branches, to influence 
directly the legislative programs and activities of these two lead¬ 
ing organizations which always in Congress, in state legisla¬ 
tures, and elsewhere, press for the most reactionary, anti-union 
measures and policies. 

The national Chamber of Commerce is indeed the fountain¬ 
head of what is now called McCarthyism. Some 20 years ago in 
1934-35, the Chamber outlined its recommendations to Congress 
for anti-labor, anti-red measures. These included a federal sedi¬ 
tion law; denial of use of mails to organizations advocating 
“subversive doctrines”; immigration laws refusing entrance to 
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any person whose country will not take him back if he is 
deported; refusal of citizenship to persons who “believe in” or 
“advocate” the “violent overthrow” of the government; and a 
special agency within the Departure of Justice to investigate 
“subversive activities.” 

In recent years the Chamber has pushed this program to in¬ 
clude general witch-hunting; firing all “reds” from the govern¬ 
ment; dismissing teachers from their posts in the school system; 
and ousting Communists from trade union leadership. Eisen¬ 
hower was carrying the Chambe/s program another step forward 
when he proposed that all persons, including native-born Amer¬ 
icans, convicted under the Smith thought-control act be deprived 
of their citizenship. 

Big business through the Chamber of Commerce and the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers was responsible for passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act with its repressive anti-union provisions. 
Most of the Chamber s program was embodied in the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and in the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952—both bearing the name of Sen. Pat McCarran (D., 
Nevada). In 1953, the Chamber was lobbying against the entire 
federal social security system in an effort to reduce it to a “pay- 
as-you-go” plan, with pensions cut to a minimum on the basis of 
a means test. All labor organizations, however, are unitedly 
opposed to any such overthrowing of the retirement system that 
now covers some 65 million persons. 

Extending Their Power 

If any one doubts that the directors of big corporations extend 
their power over other fields of life, he should consult the latest 
Who^s Who in America and Poors Directory of Directors. We 
have named some of the millionaires holding important govern¬ 
ment posts under Eisenhower. We can name here only a few of 
the many who have positions of influence in other spheres of 
activity. 

Education is one of the most important fields in which these 
bankers and capitalists exercise their power. By dominating the 
boards of universities, business schools, and institutes of tech- 
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nology, they control to a large extent the financial affairs of these 
institutions and the appointment of professors, instructors and 
staff members. They can direct who shall be dismissed as “too 
radical’—and they have frequently done so in recent years. They 
can thus impose thought-control over the students. They can 
restrict the young people’s basic right to learn, if they wish, 
what is not approved by the leaders of Big Business. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, for example, 
is dominated by the Mellon interests. Mellon men on its board 
of trustees include: Richard K. Mellon, present head of the 
Mellon dynasty, who is also a trustee of the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh; Sydney A. Swensrud, president of Gulf Oil and a director 
of Crucible Steel; and John F. Walton, Jr., a director of Gulf Oil 
and one of the board of governors of T. Mellon & Sons, the 
family banking house. Walton is also a director of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, which excludes from its shelves many 
books and papers because they are critical of the capitalist 
system. Frank Denton, vice-chairman of the Mellon National 
Bank, is a trustee of Pennsylvania State College. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology has on its board of 
Trustees Thomas D. Cabot, director of the First National Bank 
of Boston and of John Hancock Life. He is also a trustee of 
Radcliffe College and of Hampton Institute, best known of the 
segregated Negro colleges of the South. Other MIT trustees 
include Louis S. Cates, a director of Hanover Bank and also a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of New York State; and 
Ralph I.owell, a director of John Hancock Life, who is an over¬ 
seer of Harvard College, a trustee of Boston University, and a 
vice-president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. As a director 
of the Globe Newspaper Co., publishing a daily paper in Boston, 
Lowell is also in a position to influence education on a still 
broader scale. 

California Institute of Technology includes as a trustee William 
B. Munro, a director of the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

Columbia University has as its president Grayson L. Kirk who 
is a director of Socony-Vacuum Oil (Rockefeller). He succeeded 
Dwight D. Eisenhower when the latter became President of the 
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United States. One of the trustees of Teachers College (Colum¬ 
bia University) is Arthur W. Page, a director of Chase National 
Bank (Rockefeller), Westinghouse Electric, Prudential Insur¬ 
ance, and AT&T. 

John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, is a trustee of Princeton University 
and also a director of New York Life and a trustee of Rockefeller 
Foundation. S. Sloan Colt, president of Bankers Trust (Morgan), 
is a trustee of the University of Rochester and a member of its 
finance committee. He is also a director of General Electric and 
of Mutual Life Insurance. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of U.S. Steel, is a trustee of 
Ohio Northern University and also a director of Mellon National 
Bank. Fowler R. McConnell, president of Sears, Roebuck, is a 
trustee of the University of Chicago and a director of Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 

Charles F. Kettering, a director of General Motors, is a trustee 
of Ohio State University and vice-president of the Charles F. 
Kettering Foundation. Lewis B. Williams, chairman of the Na¬ 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, is a trustee of Western Reserve 
University and a director of General Electric and other com¬ 
panies. 

Henry Ford II, president of Ford Motor Co., is chairman of 
the Ford Foundation which aims to provide “venture capital of 
philanthropy” in many parts of the world. Benson Ford, vice- 
president of the company, is also a trustee of the Foundation. In 
return for its charity, the Foundation demands obedience to 
the rules of the so-called “free enterprise” capitalist system. In 
West Germany, for example, it finances a “Free University” to 
indoctrinate some 2,000 students from the socialist countries 
with the aim of sending them back to carry on subversive activi¬ 
ties against their own governments. 

Income of the Ford Foundation is tax-exempt since it is sup¬ 
posed to be a charitable institution. But the Foundation owns 
about 90% of the Ford Motor Co. stock and its huge income 
comes from the profits of the company. 

The big universities are actually in themselves big business 
enterprises, financed by the corporations and wealthy individuals. 
Research in these institutions is dominated by the financial 
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interests and is concentrated largely in a few of the leading uni¬ 
versities. Much of the research is directed toward aiding the 
war preparations program. Most colleges give military training 
and some require it of the students. 

In a majority of the states there are laws requiring loyalty 
oaths from teachers and professors. If teachers decline to answer 
the witch-hunting questions of congressional investigating com¬ 
mittees, they are usually dismissed by order of the trustees who, 
as we have seen, represent the banks and industrial corpora¬ 
tions. This reactionary trend in education is the result of pressure 
from these economic royalists. 

Control Over Communication Media 

Leaders of the billionahe corporations wield their direct influ¬ 
ence not only in educational institutions, but even more immedi¬ 
ately as editors and directors of publishing houses that send 
their “free enterprise” propaganda into tlie homes of millions. 
Walter D. Fuller, for example, is chairman of Curtis Publishing 
Co. (Morgan and Rockefeller), publishers of the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post, one of America’s most reactionary weeklies. He is also 
a trustee of Penn Mutual Life. 

Time, Inc. (Morgan) includes as directors Artemus L. Gates 
(married to the ^daughter of a Morgan partner, now deceased) 
who is a director of Union Pacific RR and a trustee of Mutual 
Life (Morgan); and Paul G. Hoffman, a director of New York 
Life (Morgan), who is also a director of Ford Foundation and 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Newsweek includes E. Roland Harriman as a director. He is a 
partner of Brown Brothers Harriman and also a director of 
Union Pacific RR and of Mutual Life. Elliott V. Bell, chairman 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and editor of Business Week, 
is also a director of the Bank of the Manhattan Co. and of New 
York Life. 

Newspapers, popular magazines and other agencies of mass 
communication ‘are big business and their owners are big busi¬ 
nessmen." This basic fact on the press in the United States of 
today was shown by the Commission on Freedom of the Press 
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in a report on “the major agencies of mass communication: the 
radio, newspapers, motion pictures, magazines and books.”^^ 
The New York Times, for example, is a large private corpora¬ 
tion, capitalized at around $15 milhon, paying substantial divi¬ 
dends each year to its 300 stockholders. It owns some of the most 
valuable real estate in the center of New York City. As Big 
Business itself, it speaks for Big Business. 

Powerful 'and reactionary newspaper chains have grown 
steadily in recent years. By 1947 it was reported that “local and 
regional chains together with the Hearst, Scripps-Howard and 
McCormick-Patterson ownership groups control more than half 
(53.8%) of the total newspaper circulation of the nation.”-^ 
Three organizations, the Associated Press, the United Press and 
International News Service, praetieally eontrol the entire busi¬ 
ness of news-gathering and distribution in the U.S. Two of these 
are privately owned by leading newspaper interests, United Press 
by Scripps-Howard and International News by Hearst. The Asso¬ 
ciated Press is operated by the big newspaper corporations that 
hold its charter. 

The press in general is controlled by big corporations tlirough 
tlie power of their advertising. Corporations in the United States 
spent $7.9 billion in 1953 to advertise their products and also 
their opposition to any form of public ownership which they 
call “creeping socialism.” In 1953, latest year for which detailed 
figures are available, 12 of the Billion Dollar Club poured $86.9 
million in tax-free money into advertising in magazines, news¬ 
paper supplements, network radio and television (not including 
regular newspaper advertising). Among tliese 12 big spenders 
were General Motors, $30.4 million; General Electric, $15.3 
million; Ford, $12.3 million; and Westinghouse Electric, $6.6 
million.2^ One hundred big companies accoimted for 40% of the 
record total of $600 million in magazine advertising. 

Television is now ahead of radio as an advertising outlet. But 
television advertising is so enormously expensive that only the 
company which makes super-profits can afford the maximum use 
of this medium. As one recent study pointed out, “The expensive 
TV programs which these fiirms sponsor are not primarily aimed 
at increasing sales; the real purpose is to make it increasingly 
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unlikely that the smaller outfits in the same industry will ever 
overtake the giants/’^^ 

Because magazines, radio networks, television and newspapers 
all depend upon advertising as the main source of their revenue, 
the big advertisers are in a position to dominate all these media 
of communication. Actual control by big business is effected, as 
wo have seen, through the appointment of directors from the 
billionaire corporations to the boards of newspapefs, magazines 
and other media. 

Practically all advertising expenditures can be deducted by 
the company for income-tax purposes as business expenses, so 
that they are almost entirely tax-free. Other taxpayers must make 
up in increased taxes what these big corporations do not pay. 
Advertisers can thus pass the cost of their ads to the public, 
although the content of the ads may be quite opposed to the 
public’s interest. 

Electric companies have in recent years engaged in a nation¬ 
wide advertising campaign against the federal power program, 
including the Tennessee Valley Authority, Missouri River Basin 
Project and other such developments. Calling the program "so¬ 
cialized electricity,” the big private power companies attack its 
supporters as "the people who plan and work for a socialistic 
USA.” 

When former President Truman issued his "Fair Deal” recom¬ 
mendations to Congress in 1949, the Guaranty Trust Co. (Mor¬ 
gan) declared in an advertisement; “The proposed program is 
Socialistic.”^" The big bank was trying to scare people, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, and prevent their giving the program some 
more thoughtful consideration. 

During an election campaign the billionaire companies may 
try to disguise their political propaganda but they still make it 
clear that they are defending what they like to call the “free- 
enterprise” system. Senator Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) called 
attention to this propaganda when he stated in the Senate, April 
1, 1952: "Newspapers and other publications and periodicals of 
America are flooded with what amounts to outright political 
advertising. One of the loopholes in our present laws affecting 
campaign expenditures is the use of political advertising by 
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business concerns who deduct the cost from their tax returns.” 

This political advertising is of course in addition to the direct 
contributions that leading capitalists make during an election 
campaign for the candidates who will safeguard their interests. 
The wealthy individual can spread his contributions over national, 
state and local organizations and thus give a large amount, either 
directly or through friends and relatives.-® Among the biggest 
contributors to the 1952 Republican campaign were the Rocke¬ 
feller family in New York, $94,000; the du Pont family in Dela¬ 
ware, $74,175; and the Mellon family in Pittsburgh, $36,500. 

Many big companies use ‘public relations” agencies to influ¬ 
ence public opinion as well as state legislatures and Congress. 
Such expenditures are, of course, also deductible for income-tax 
purposes. Pennsylvania RR, for example, was one of 30 railroad 
companies involved in a $250-million damage suit brought against 
them, in 1953, by Pennsylvania trucking companies. 

Five members of the Pennsylvania legislature (including 
State Senator A. Evans Kephart of Philadelphia) were charged, 
in this connection, with being on the PRR payroll. For the past 
18 years, the railroad has kept a luxury suite at the Penn Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg, Pa., for entertaining state legislators. A 
railroad representative in charge of the suite said he had also 
arranged trips for Pennsylvania politicians to the Kentucky 
Derby horse races. 

Carl Byoir & Associates, the public relations firm involved in 
this case, was reported to have received about $500,000 for its 
services in the campaign against the truckers. 
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Banks Grow More Powerful 

Banks and life insurance companies together are the controlling, 
decisive center of present-day American economic life. They 
guide the streams of capital toward their goal: profits and more 
profits. This dominance of financial institutions is emphasized by 
the fact that 36, or more tlian half, of the billion dollar giants 
are either banks or life insurance companies. 

Banks and investment banking houses are the centers of the 
main financial interest groupings. Each one of the eight peak 
groups revolves around one or more of the billion dollar banks. 
The pivot of the Mellon group, for example, is the Mellon Na¬ 
tional Bank; of the Boston group, the First National Bank of 
Boston; of the Chicago group, the Continental Illinois National 
Bank; of the Cleveland group, the Cleveland Trust Co. 

The capital of these big banks has for long been closely tied 
in with the capital of industrial monopolies. This unity of bank 
capital and industrial capital serves as the core of the great 
monopoly groupings and also strengthens their political power 
in this country and in the world. Leading financiers and corpora¬ 
tion directors, the economic royalists themselves, as we have 
noted, are given policy-making positions in the highest ranks of 
the U.S. government. 

With such power in their hands, banks and their associated 
monopoly groups can determine the policies for industry as a 
whole. Among other things, the banks can press for higher inter¬ 
est rates as they have done successfully in the past two years. 
As large holders of U.S. government bonds they influence the 
fiscal policies of the Washington government. Their policies 
affect the problems of foreign trade and foreign investment. 
From their branches in other countries they learn of new profit- 
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able openings for U.S. corporations. Banks have in fact, in co¬ 
operation with government agencies, become the intelHgence 
agents for business. 

Every one of the billion dollar industrials, life insurance com¬ 
panies, railroads and utilities has at least one banker on its board 
of directors and usually more than one. Or, if it is one of the 22 
billion dollar banks, its board of directors always includes repre¬ 
sentatives of leading corporations in the industrial, railroad or 
utility field or of the big life insurance companies. 

Some observers today, however, contend that industrial cor¬ 
porations are no longer dependent on banks, that the merging 
of bank capital with industrial capital is no longer true. The 
biggest corporations may indeed have accumulated such huge 
surpluses that they can sometimes finance their own expansion. 
They are not so dependent on the investment banking houses as in 
earlier years. But this d'^^es not mean that they are independent 
of the banks or that the banks are independent of the industrial 
corporations. Quite the contrary. Big corporations have huge 
bank deposits and most of them use bank loans from time to 
time. Banks, of course, depend to a large extent on the business 
of making loans, especially short-term loans, to industrial cor¬ 
porations. 

Commercial loans “represent a major factor in bank credit,” 
reports the Wall Street firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. “Loans 
generally provide a better return than prime investments such 
as U.S. governments.” For 28 of die biggest banks, covered in 
this report, total loans outstanding at the end of 1952 were 
higher than at any previous year-end.^^ Loans are in fact con¬ 
sidered the most important source of banking profits. Those 
banks that have a high ratio of loans and discounts to deposits 
usually have an above-average rate of profit on their assets. 

Not only in relation to loans but also in relation to deposits, 
the giant banks and industrials are mutually dependent on one 
another. Deposits by large manufacturing concerns and other 
big companies are the life-blood of the banks—the funds for the 
loans and investments which bring them profits and enable them 
to pay larger dividends to their stockholders. 

One particularly juicy plum has fallen to the biggest New 
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York City banks in the form of interest-free “demand deposits** 
from the U.S. government. The plan dates from die depression 
year 1933 when Congress aided the banks by abolishing payment 
of interest on demand deposits. Rep. Wright Patman (D., Texas) 
disclosed in the House of Representatives in August, 1953, that 
the federal government then “had to its credit more than $6.5 
billion in commercial bank accounts which is not being used by 
the government. . . . About one-third of this large amount is in 
21 banks in one city”—New York.^^ 

Of these New York City banks, four then held among them 
$1,053,133,000 of these interest-free demand deposits. The four 
were: National City, Chase National, Guaranty Trust, and Bank¬ 
ers Trust—each in the billion dollar class. 

Banks do not pay a cent of interest on these billions of 
deposits. Patman estimated that even at a 2% rate the $6.5 billion 
on deposit was costing the taxpayers f^l30 million a year. Or, at 
a 3/4% rate, it would cost the taxpayers $211,250,000 a year. These 
millions not paid by the banks for their use of the government's 
funds must of course be made up by the taxpayers. 

Banks, insurance companies and other big corporations profit 
largely also from their holdings of government securities. Of the 
total government debt (not including savings bonds held by indi¬ 
viduals) nearly half, or $109 bildon, is held by banks, insurance 
companies and corporations. Banks alone hold about $72 billion. 
The rise in the government debt in recent years has thus in¬ 
creased the power and importance of the banks and insurance 
companies. The American people of course pay the taxes to 
meet the vast amount of interest that flows into the coffers of 
these concerns from their holdings of government securities. 

Large city banks have profited not only from deposits and 
loans in this country but also from posrwar business in relation 
to “recovery” in Europe and elsewhere. The biggest U.S. banks 
have benefited especially from the credits issued first by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and later by the Mutual 
Security Administration under the so-called Marshall Plan. 
Credits have been extended only to those countries pledged to 
hne up for military action against the Soviet Union and the 
People's Democracies of Eastern Europe. Between April, 1948, 
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and June, 1953, these commitments issued through U.S. banks, 
at the request of the participating countries, totaled over $6 
billion. 

More than one-sixth of this huge sum was handled by the 
Chase National Bank which received larger commitments than 
any other bank. Its total reported as of Jime 25, 1953, was 
$1,100,991,000. This position of course gives this great Rocke¬ 
feller bank a major voice in the affairs of European and other 
Marshall Plan countries. Next in line was the National City Bank 
of New York with a total of $781,936,000. Of the 67 U.S. banks 
included in these profitable foreign commitments, 18 are in the 
billionaire group. 

At least tliree of the billion dollar banks have close relations 
with bank-holding companies, recently investigated by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. The Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Association of California was founded 
in 1904 by A. P. Giannini, who in 1928 organized Transamerica 
Coip. as a bank-holding c^ompany. The Federal Reserve Board 
in 1948 brought charges under the Clayton Anti-Trust Act against 
this banking and investment company on the ground that it had 
built up in five western states a banking empire with monopo¬ 
listic tendencies. It had acquired 679 banks and/or branches 
controlling about 41% of all banking offices in California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Washington state, and Arizona. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals in July, 1953, overturned the FRB 
proceedings against Transamerica but admitted that it did repre¬ 
sent "a tremendous concentration of banking capital, and thereby 
of economic power. ... It may well be in the public interest 
to curb the growth of this banking colossus.” Transamerica had 
been ordered by the Federal Reserve Board to get rid of its hold¬ 
ings in stocks of banks in far western states—including the stocks 
of the Bank of America—but “it still operates and has controlling 
interest in banks in five states.”^® The U.S. Supreme Court 
declined to review the case. 

Another example of such a bank-holding monopoly is the First 
Bank Stock Corp. of Minneapolis, Minn., which operates 76 
offices in such states as Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. In three of these states branch banking is pro- 
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hibited for state banks. The Northwest Bancorporation of Minne¬ 
apolis has 91 subsidiary banks in seven states, although six of 
these states prohibit branch banking by state institutions. 

At these 1953 Senate Banking Committee hearings president 
J. Cameron Thomson of the Northwest Bancorporation asserted 
that “there was no necessity for additional regulatory legisla¬ 
tion affecting bank holding companies/'®^ And the next day the 
banking committee abandoned consideration of bills proposing 
new controls on such companies. 

Mergers of banks in recent years have continued to lower the 
total number of independent banks in the United States. The 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, for example, 
during the last three years has acquired the Farmers Deposit 
National Bank with assets of over $100 ipillion, three smaller 
banks and five medium-sized banks. Bankers* Trust Co. (Morgan) 
during the same period acquired one large bank with assets of 
over $100 million, one small bank and two of medium size. 

“In the years 1945 through 1951, there were 581 consolidations 
and absorptions among the nation’s commercial banks. . . . 
Within the last 2)2 years more than seven large-sized banks, each 
with assets exceeping $100,000,000, have been absorbed by other 
competing banking institutions in various areas of the country.” 
In reporting on these bank mergers, the House anti-trust sub¬ 
committee (Celler C'ommittee) pointed out that this trend has 
constituted one of the most important and far-reaching phases 
of the concentration movement in this country.®^ 

As a result of such mergers and consolidations, banking be¬ 
comes more and more concentrated in a smaller number of more 
powerful units. Small banks are shoved to the wall while giant 
banks emerge with a larger and larger share of the total deposits. 
They are thus in a position to control the business of other cor¬ 
porations by withholding credit when they choose or by granting 
it in such a way as to increase the power and influence of those 
whom they favor. 

Their political authority in this country and in the world 
increases. With their power to give or to withhold big loans they 
influence the policies of foreign governments in the so-called 
“free world.” 
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Life Insurance As Source of Capital 

Billion dollar life insurance companies and the biggest banks 
now have to some extent an interchanging role in American 
capitalist economy. Insurance companies have surged forward 
until their funds have become the largest single source of capital 
in the nation’s economy—the world’s largest reservoir of invest¬ 
ment funds. 

This concentration of economic power is built on tlie contribu¬ 
tions of some 86 million policyholders, many of whom have put 
their life savings into the treasuries of these giant insurance 
concerns. For the majority of the working population, life insur¬ 
ance is the chief method of saving. 

Investments of life insurance companies are now so huge that 
they can have a controlling voice in other corporations in which 
they have invested. The giant insurance companies today own 
around $78.2 billion, well over 10% of the total corporate assets 
in the United States. 

The top 13 life insurance companies—those in the billion dollar 
club list—own about $51.4 billion of this total. And of this vast 
amount $37.2 billion is owned by the Big Five: Metropolitan 
Life, Prudential Insurance, Equitable Life Assurance, New York 
Life, and John Hancock Mutual Life. These five thus hold 
almost half of all the life insurance company assets in the 
country. 

The life insurance companies today provide capital for big 
industry at relatively low rates of interest. On such capital 
obtained from the insurance companies at low rates, giant indus¬ 
trial companies make their increased profits. 

In the five-year period, 1947 through 1951, over 40% of all 
corporate securities oflFered in the United States were sold 
privately, the Securities & Exchange Commission reported. Most 
of these offerings were placed with insurance companies. Private 
placements in 1953 totaled $4.5 billion. 

Two of the giant 66 arranged one of the largest of such deals 
ill 1952 when International Harvester borrowed $100 million 
from Prudential Insurance Co. to help finance expansion and 
development. Another example: Metropolitan Life lent the Worth- 
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ington Corp. (formerly Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.) 
$25 million in 1953, for refunding and for expansion in air-con¬ 
ditioning. 

About $3 billion each year in new money-to-be-invested is 
coming into these major insurance companies’ hands. They have 
put relatively less in recent years into government bonds and 
relatively more into mortgages and corporate securities—‘looking 
for investments offering higher rates of return.”^- Including rail¬ 
roads, public utilities, and industrials, life insurance companies 
in 1953 owned over $30 billion in corporate bonds and another 
$2.3 billion in corporate stocks, plus nearly $23 billion in 
mortgages. 

These big insurance companies have had much to do in recent 
years with the profitable business of “reorganizing” rail com¬ 
panies in which they hold a substantial interest. Another form 
of investment for big life insurance companies developed in 1950 
when Equitable Life started the new move to purchase freight 
cars and locomotives and lease them to rail companies. Insurance 
companies can thus use railroad equipment as a profitable invest¬ 
ment channel and thereby extend their considerable influence 
over the rail industry. Pennsylvania 1\R, for example, has leased 
from Metropolitan Life some $85 million worth of freight cars 
and diesel locomotives for 15 years or more, but at the end of 
that time the insurance company will still own the rail equip¬ 
ment. Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) charged that such deals 
“could put the railroads under full control of life insurance 
companies.” 

In another field, life insurance companies, in their recent 
expansion programs, have gone heavily into the financing of 
department stores. Prudential, for example, holds $4.8 million of 
preferred stock in Allied Stores Corp., a federation of retail 
stores. New York Life has granted a term loan to Federated 
Department Stores. Metropolitan Life holds $7.9 million and 
Equitable Life holds $27.4 million in bonds of Gimbel Brothers. 
Three big insurance companies have granted loans to R. H. Macy 
in its postwar expansion: Equitable holds notes totalling $15 
million; Prudential, $7.5 million in preferred stock; and Metro¬ 
politan, $2.5 million also in preferred stock. In an economic 
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depression these stores would be at the mercy of the powerful 
banks and insurance companies which could decide whether the 
debtor should live or die. When a depression looms, the big 
financial institutions withdraw their support from companies 
that are less able to weather the storm. 

Executives of the big insurance companies are now gloating 
over the increase in interest rates on their investments—rates 
which they themselves helped to raise. Interest rates determine 
the “earning rate,'* i.e., the profit rate, on the funds invested. 
And the last five years have seen an upturn in the trend of 
interest rates, the Institute of Life Insurance reported in Novem¬ 
ber, 1953. 

So profitable have been their investments that the life com¬ 
panies in 1953 paid a total of $850 million in dividends to policy¬ 
holders, the biggest payments of course going to those holding 
the larger policies. This was a new high level of such dividend 
payments—11% above the amount paid the previous year, and 
more than double what they were ten years ago. 

Loans to farmers, secured by mortgages on their farms and 
homes, have been profitable for most of the big insurance com¬ 
panies. Northwestern Mutual Life led all others in 1929, at the 
start of the great economic crisis, with total holdings of $215 
million in farm mortgages. Metropolitan was second witli $196 
million. Foreclosures during the depression decade on about 
half of the mortgages held by insurance companies took the 
farms away from their owners. But such investments increased 
and by 1953 life insurance companies held $1,875,000,000 in 
mortgages on farms. This was considerably more than twice the 
$887 million they held in the pre-war year, 1939. Metropolitan 
Life alone owns and operates about 7,000 farms in 25 states. 

In the South, some of the richest plantations are controlled 
by corporate enterprises financed through insurance companies.®® 

Housing projects have also been a profitable investment for 
life insurance funds. One of the largest is Metropolitan's tax-free 
Stuyvesant Town, built during World War II on the east side of 
Manhattan, New York City. From the beginning Metropolitan 
announced its discriminatory policy of “No Negro Tenants.” 

A group of white tenants, organized in the Town and Village 
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Committee to End Discrimination in Stiiyvesant Town, fought 
against this Jim Crow policy and refused to yield. Metropolitan 
then tried to evict those who had protested. A continuous picket 
line surrounded the housing development in January, 1952, until 
tlie company postponed the evictions and then cancelled them. 
Three Negro families remained as tenants in the project. But 
Metropolitan’s policy of discrimination continued at Parkchester 
in the Bronx, New York City, in defiance of the Brown-Isaacs 
law of New York State. Both Parkchester and Stuyvesant Town 
enjoy partial exemption from taxation by the city, so they come 
under this law, passed by the City Council in 1951, prohibiting 
racial discrimination or segregation in private housing projects 
that enjoy total or partial exemption from city taxes. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the law does not include enforcement powers. 

Discrimination against the Negro people is nothing new either 
to Metropolitan or to other big life insurance companies. Where 
Negroes have been accepted at all as policyholders they have 
been charged higher premium rates or given less in benefits than 
white policyholders. Several states passed laws prohibiting rate 
discrimination against Negroes. "However, the laws could not 
require the companies to solicit Negro business, and most com¬ 
panies, Metropolitan included, instructed their agents not to 
solicit it in those states.” In 1935, Metropolitan "discontinued 
soliciting colored risks for any kind of life insmance in New York 
State.”34 

The whole federal social security system has been under 
attack from some life insurance executives, for they would like 
to see that vast insurance business taken over by the private 
companies. Their views were voiced by president Louis W. 
Dawson of Mutual Life Insurance Co. at a conference of Amer¬ 
ican and Canadian insurance men in September, 1953. He called 
the expansion of social security in this country and the world¬ 
wide security proposals of the International Labor OflBce "ex¬ 
amples of encroachments on private enterprise.”*^® 

Big insurance companies have conducted a long struggle 
against the right of their agents who are themselves workers, 
to organize in unions of their own choosing. Some months after 
the National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act) was passed in 
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1935, a committee of policy-holders called upon president Leroy 
A. Lincoln of Metropolitan Life to ask that he recognize the 
union then representing insurance agents. The committee spokes¬ 
man argued: ‘‘But it is the law now, Mr. Lincoln, that a union 
duly chosen by the employees must be recognized by the com¬ 
pany.” Mr. Lincoln answered: ‘T/iaf is exactly why we are 
going to get the law changed.*" 

With the aid of other big companies and the NAM, Metro¬ 
politan did get the law changed. The Taft-Hartley Act, entitled 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, went far toward 
destroying the good provisions of the Wagner Act. New attempts 
are now being made by Big Business to bind labor still further 
by stronger anti-union provisions of the act. 


Biggest Get Most 

Each one of the 66 billionaire corporations is a colossus repre¬ 
senting a concentration of capital that gives it economic power 
not only within the United States as a whole but also in foreign 
countries. Large companies absorb smaller concerns, buy up 
their physical assets, and thus put competitors out of business. 
The biggest have the largest total profits, get the most in govern¬ 
ment contracts, contribute the most in election campaigns to 
elect their own political representatives, influence legislation in 
their own interests, and command Cabinet posts, as we have 
noted, in the Administration in Washington. 

The 10 biggest profit-makers in the United States, in order of 
size of net profits, after taxes, in 1952 were: General Motors, 
Standard Oil (N.J.), AT&T, du Pont, Texas Co., Standard Oil 
(Calif.), Socony-Vacuum, General Electric, U.S. Steel, and 
Gulf Oil. The Rockefeller group thus leads with four; Morgan- 
First National has three; du Pont, two; and Mellon one. Ford 
does not report publicly; otherwise it might rank among the 
first ten in profits. 

When these big companies need capital for expansion in new 
plant and equipment, they can either get it from a life insurance 
company, or through a bond issue handled by investment bank- 
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ing houses, or from their own reserves of accumulated, undis- 
tributed profits. 

General Motors, for example, launched its recent $300 million 
bond issue in the older traditional way. In the largest issue of 
industrial securities ever marketed publicly in the United States, 
the company put out bonds in December, 1953, through a 
nation-wide group of investment houses headed by Morgan, 
Stanley & Co. 

General Electric (Morgan) from its huge surpluses is financing 
much of its own expansion program to total $1.1 billion in the 
next 10 years. Tliis includes $5 million for a new plant in Illinois 
scheduled to make general purpose controls for industrial use. 
Du Pont also is financing a big expansion program to include a 
new laboratory in Delaware costing $2 million. 

In “the largest single piece of financing in corporate history,” 
the American Telephone & Telegraph in 1953 sold a bond issue 
of $600 million. AT&T stockholders were given the right to sub¬ 
scribe for these bonds in proportion to their stock holdings. The 
giant Morgan telephone monopoly used Bankers Trust Co. (also 
Morgan) to handle this big bond issue. This AT&T offering was 
not underwritten by any investment banking house. 

Small companies, on the other hand, often find it exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the credit they need for new 
plant and equipment. During the first year of the Eisenhower 
Administration smaller concerns found these difficulties increased, 
although the Small Business Administration was supposed to 
take over the small business loan functions of the expiring Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corp. But the National Federation of Inde¬ 
pendent Business charged that this government agency had 
placed roadblocks which prevented small business “from getting 
needed capital loans when such help was not available through 
private banking circles.”^® 

In their recent expansion programs, the larger corporations 
have had a big lift from the U.S. government. If the companies 
could show that their increased capacity was somehow related to 
production for “defense” (i.e. war preparations), the Office of 
Defense Mobilization granted them “certificates of necessity” on 
such expanded facilities. These certificates permitted fast tax 
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write-offs or accelerated amortization on 60% to 85% of the total 
value. In the course of 3 years (to September 30, 1953) the 
ODM granted quick amortization for 18,245 new or expanded 
facilities with a total proposed value of $28.5 billion. Most of this 
expansion was undertaken by large corporations. All of the big 
railroads, for example, shared in this generous tax-saving deal. 

Under this scheme, a company can spend, say, $10 million 
for plant expansion and have the government certify it as neces¬ 
sary for “defense.” Then the company will not have to pay taxes 
on $2 million of profits each year over a five-year period until the 
$10 million is made up. The plan thus has the effect of cutting 
down sharply the company’s income tax payments. This drop in 
income tax revenues from the big eoi*porations is allowed, of 
course, at the expense of other taxpayers who must foot the bill 
and make good this decline in corporate taxes. 

Oil and Irnperialmn 

Billion dollar corporations take the lead in the export of capi¬ 
tal in this imperialist stage of capitalism. As set forth by V. I. 
Lenin in his study of imperialism, the export of capital, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the export of commodities, has become extremely 
important. It is one of the basic economic factors of imperialism; 
another is the formation of international capitalist monopolies or 
cartels which share the world among themselves. 

The recent increase in the export of U.S. capital is revealed in 
the latest figures from tlie Department of Commerce on private 
foreign investments. American business now has more than $16 
billion invested in branches and subsidiaries in foreign countries. 
Its investment in foreign business operations has grown by 
more than $4 billion or over 30% in the last three years. 

U.S. direct investment in manufacturing abroad now totals 
$4.9 billion; in petroleum, $4.3 billion; in mining, $1.6 billion; 
and in public utilities, $1.5 billion, Canada is the country in 
which the largest U.S. investment is made. It has $4.6 billion of 
such U.S. capital, while Latin American countries together 
have $5.8 billion. Western Europe has $2.1 billion and all other 
areas, $2.3 billion. 
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U.S. corporations seek to control raw materials in all parts of 
the world. They want rubber from Malaya and Africa, tin from 
Bolivia, copper from Rhodesia, gold from South Africa, uranium 
from tlie Belgian Congo, oil from Venezuela. Nearly two-thirds 
(62%) of U.S. capital newly invested in other countries in 1952 
went into mining and smelting and petroleum. 

As an outstanding example of capital export and as the industry 
which has recently shown the greatest increase in foreign invest¬ 
ments, we may take petroleum, one of the most profitable indus¬ 
tries in the U.S. It is dominated by the Rockefeller interests. 
All the leading oil companies, except Mellon's Gulf Oil, are in 
the Rockefeller field. Even the three others that are not in the 
Standard Oil group (Texas Co., Cities Service, and Sinclair Oil) 
are now within the Rockefeller sphere of influence. 

After taxes and all charges, net profits for the Big Eight oil 
corporations in the billion dollar class totalled $1,443,600,000 
in 1952. Tills was well over half the total net profits for the 
91 oil companies included in the National City Bank report.®^ 
The trend of oil company profits continued upward in 1953 and 
for the year as a whole profits of leading oil corporations showed 
a gain of 9% above 1952. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey reported its net profit in 1952, 
after taxes and all charges, as $519,981,000. This was a profit of 
$4,333 per worker employed. Before taxes, its operating profit 
was $796,149,000, or $6,634 per worker from its 120,000 em¬ 
ployees. In 1953, it was $7,089 per worker. 

These spectacular profits of the biggest oil concerns come only 
in part from production in this country and more especially from 
their holdings in other countries. More than $345 million, or 
two-thirds (66%) of Standard Oil of New Jersey's total net profits 
for 1952, ‘was earned by companies operating outside the United 
States.”^* The rate of profit from its foreign operations repre¬ 
sented over 25% on its invested capital while the profit from its 
domestic operations represented a little over 9% on invested 
capital. On its investments in Canada and Latin America alone, 
Jersey Standard s rate of profit in 1952 was almost 31%. 

The rate of profit on its foreign investments was thus nearly 
three times the rate on its investments in this country. In 1948, 
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Jersey Standard reported a 33% rate of profit on its foreign invest- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere.^® 

American investors in foreign petroleum enterprises had net 
profits in 1952 of about $1 bilhon on their investment of $4.5 
billion, or a return of over 20%, the Department of Commerce 
reported in October, 1953. This investment had increased from 
around $1.4 billion in 1943, most of the expansion having been 
in the Middle East, in Venezuela and Canada. 

The Rockefeller Standard Oil group is the main influence in 
an international monopoly which has divided the oil of the capi¬ 
talist world for its own profit. The big three in this oil cartel are 
the Standard Oil group, the Royal Dutch-Shell group (British 
and Dutch) and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. (British). In all, five 
U.S. companies, and the two British companies control the oil 
production of the non-socialist world. The U.S. companies are 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum Oil, Standard Oil 
of California, Texas Co. (cooperating closely with the Rocke¬ 
feller group) and Gulf Oil (Mellon). All of these are bilhon 
dollar corporations. 

In Canada alone, Standard Oil of New Jersey owns 13.3 million 
acres of oil lands, and its oil properties there are valued at over 
$370 million. Through its Canadian subsidiary. Imperial Oil, 
Standard of N. J. in July, 1953, raised its prices on gasohne and 
fuel oil. All other companies immediately followed this lead. The 
price policy established in the United States determined what 
Canadians must pay for their oil and gasoline. 

In England, Europe, and North Africa, Standard of N. J. has 
19 subsidiaries. In the Middle East (in Saudi Arabia) it owns 
30% of the rich Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco) which it 
shares jointly with Texas Co. and the Standard Oil of California. 
Another subsidiary operates in Iraq and still another owns a 
long pipeline from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean Sea. 

In the Far East, Austraha and Africa, Standard Oil is repre¬ 
sented chiefly by its biggest subsidiary, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 

It is “Jersey Standard which appears to have acted as the leader 
among the American companies” in the world-wide oil cartel.^® 
The Rockefeller group entered into the cartel agreement with 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
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International Oil Cartel 

This Anglo-American oil cartel is closely related to the present 
alliance between the United States and British governments to 
keep Iran with its rich oil resources from any connection with 
the Soviet Union on its northern borders. The Anglo-American 
alliance and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
are engaged in a mighty struggle to hold the western powers in 
line against the rising liberation movements in colonial and 
semi-colonial coiinlries. The conflict over oil in Iran is an example 
of cartel politics in this broader struggle. 

The Federal Trade Commission prepared a report showing 
that five American and British companies control oil prices 
tliroughoiit the capitalist world. But the report was suppressed 
for some months by the U.S. Department of State as a result of 
pressure from the big companies. Under the title, The Interna¬ 
tional Petroleum Cartel, it was finally released in August, 1952, 
by the sub-committee on monopoly of the Senate small business 
committee. 

Even when the main report was released, 40 pages of it were 
still witliheld—those dealing with the U.S. companies" interference 
in small oil-producing countries. The report did clearly reveal, 
however, that there was an international agreement, between 
the Rockefeller interests and the British-Dutch group, to restrict 
production, divide markets, fix prices, limit distribution outlets, 
and eliminate competition. 

The five billion dollar American companies involved in the 
cartel were named by the U.S. government in a civil antitrust 
suit in April, 1953, charging them with “a conspiracy to restrain 
interstate and foreign trade."’ This civil action replaced the 
former criminal suit which was dropped by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

In this new civil suit, the U.S. government said that these five 
companies, with their subsidiaries and other companies involved, 
control 81.5* of the world’s estimated crude oil reserves and 90* 
of the estimated crude oil reserves outside the United States, 
Mexico, and the Soviet Union. 
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The huge combine controls nearly all the oil production in the 
Eastern Hemisphere outside the socialist countries, half the crude 
oil output in the Western Hemisphere; 55% of all the refining 
capacity in the capitalist world; nearly all pipelines outside the 
United States, and about two-thirds of the world’s privately- 
owned tankers.^^ 

No one expects, however, that the Eisenhower Administration 
will press this antitrust suit against the oil monopoly. In fact it 
is encouraging the oil cartel. The U.S. Department of Justice 
on January 30, 1954, granted antitrust immunity to the five big 
American oil companies which are working out an agreement to 
exploit the Iranian fields in connection with British, Dutch and 
French petroleum interests. The new oil consortium was worked 
out witli the reactionary Zahedi government of Iran which sold 
out national interests to foreign imperialists, headed by Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., oil adviser representing the U.S. State Departinent.'*^ 

Price increases on pctioleum products throughout the non- 
Socialist world in the summer of 1953 provided further evidence 
on the continued power of the world oil cartel. Stephen J. 
Spingarn, when about to retire from the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission in September, 1953, charged; “These price increases 
show that private financial interests have prevailed over the 
public interest.” As a result of this price-fixing, the U.S. navy 
paid artificially high prices for oil in the Mediterranean area. 

Direct government aid was given under the Truman Admin¬ 
istration to the billion dollar oil corporations. Over $2 billion 
of U.S. taxpayers’ money was poured into the Truman Doctrine 
and other “aid” was given to Middle Eastern regimes to keep 
them in line for U.S. oil concerns. To provide a European 
market for their Middle Eastern production, the oil companies 
received through the U.S. government some $1,250,000,000. They 
also received loans to help them build in Europe refineries valued 
at some $235 million. Other oil investments abroad were guaran¬ 
teed by the Truman Administration. 

Since the big U.S. oil companies were shipping their oil to 
Europe under the Marshall Plan, 50% of all such shipments had 
to be on American vessels. This arrangement of course meant 
less business for the European shipping industry, and enabled 
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the U.S. shipping companies to profiteer on the heavy ship¬ 
ments of oil. 

The Department of Commerce admits that substantial aid was 
given the large oil corporations by tax write-offs in connection 
with their foreign investments. The industry’s expansion through 
use of its own funds was largely made possible by tax laws 
which permit the companies to charge off, for income tax pur¬ 
poses, an allowance for the depletion of oil and gas wells of TlVSh 
of the gross income from the property or 50% of the net income. 

The billion dollar oil companies are now benefiting richly 
under tlie Submerged Lands Act, passed by Congress in the 
summer of 1953. By this measure oil resources under the off¬ 
shore marginal sea were taken from the people of the United 
States, who had owned them, and given to four coastal states 
(Texas, Florida, Louisiana, California) for private exploitation. 
These properties are estimated as wortli anywhere from $60 
billion to $300 billion. The act has become known as the 
“Tidelands Steal.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court on March 15, 1954, by a vote of 6 
to 2 barred Alabama and Rhode Island from challenging the 
constitutionality of the Submerged Lands Act. 

Even the New York Times commented editorially that the 
Senators who voted for this oil deal “have rejected the proposal 
to use this enormous wealth for the benefit of all the children of 
our nation, through federal aid to education.”^^ Instead, the 
profits from these vast resources will go to enrich still further the 
Rockefeller combine and other members of tliis oil section of 
the Billion Dollar Club. 

Oil magnates at the end of 1953 rushed in to claim these acres 
of rich petroleum resources. In the lead was one of America’s 
richest oil men, H. L. Hunt, the Texas friend and backer of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, who bought rights to more than 
100,000 acres under the Gulf of Mexico for only $6 an acre. 

Not only oil resomces in the submerged tidelands area but 
also other resources and other industries are being taken away 
from the people of the United States and delivered over for 
exploitation by private monopolies. 

The biggest companies hail this policy of the Eisenhower 
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Administration with enthusiasm. Typical of many is a recent 
comment by president Benjamin F. Fairless of U.S. Steel: “The 
Washington trend toward Socialism has been reversed. The Gov¬ 
ernment has begun to withdraw from competition with private 
enterprise.”^^ 

In similar vein. Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield, 
wealthy head of a General Motors retail agency, boasted that the 
expansion of government “regimentation and control” has been 
stopped “dead in its tracks.” 

Atomic Energy Give-Away 

The Atomic Energy Commission, a federal agency, has been 
drafting a series of far-reaching amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, that would permit private enterprise to 
share in the development of atomic energy for commercial 
power. These changes would enable private companies to own 
or rent fissionable material and to own and operate power 
reactors. Under the act they have not been able to do either. 
Several of the billion dollar giants, including General Electric, 
du Pont, Westinghouse, and Union Carbide already have the 
“knowhow” on atomic energy. 

Westinghouse has been selected as the leading contractor for 
a vast project to cost “many tens of millions of dollars,” as out¬ 
lined by Thomas E. Murray of the AEG. The program calls for 
construction in the next tliree to four years of the first full-scale 
atomic energy plant for peaceful use. Murray said this plan is 
frankly an effort “to beat the Soviet Union to the punch with an 
industrial power program. . . . He declared the entrance of 
private industry and private finance into the atomic energy pro¬ 
gram was essential to the development of economic nuclear 
power.”^® 

President Eisenhower in a speech before the United Nations, 
December 8, 1953, proposed an atomic energy pool for peaceful 
purposes in which the governments principally involved, includ¬ 
ing the Soviet Union, would participate under the aegis of the 
United Nations. The Soviet Union accepted the proposal for 
negotiations on the iise of atomic energy but asked again for a 
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ban on atomic and hydrogen bombs and on all other weapons 
of mass destruction. In his budget message in January, 1954, 
Eisenhower called for “wider participation by private industry 
in the developmeait of atomic energy for peaceful purposes” in 
this CH^untry. 

Despite the new emphasis on atomic energy for industrial 
power, it is still clear that the primary aim of the industry in 
this country is the development of atomic weapons for aggressive 
warfare. Recent announcements about the “new look” in the 
military^ program indicate that ground forces will now be con¬ 
sidered less important while atom bombs dropped from aircraft 
will be the decisive factor. Supporting the Baruch plan, the 
rulers of industry in this country refuse to outlaw atomic weapons, 
as proposed again and again by the Soviet Union. This industry 
is so profitable that economic royalists will not consider any ban 
on atomic bombs. 

The AEG which is helping monopolies to control atomic 
energy is headed by Lewis L. Strauss, a director of General 
American Transportation Go. (Kuhn, Loeb), Rockefeller Genter 
(Rockefeller), Industrial Rayon Gorp., and other companies. 

The new atomic give-away program was assailed in August, 
1953, by Leland Olds, former chairman of the Federal Power 
Gommission. He urged Gongress to keep atomic power under 
government control as “a resource of the people, a part of the 
public domain.” He pointed out that American taxpayers had 
already invested $10 billion in the development of atomic energy. 
“It would represent a betrayal of democracy,” he said, “to permit 
this new resource to be reduced to private possession.” He 
warned that if private power interests get control of atomic 
power they will use it “to strengthen their predominance and 
gradually eliminate the competitive force of municipal or co¬ 
operative power systems.” 

Many private companies, however, are holding out from 
investment in atomic energy projects for peaceful purposes until 
the government makes it easier for them. They want the govern¬ 
ment to continue to carry the major initial expenses of develop¬ 
ment and investment while private interests wait to reap greater 
profits. 
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Since the beginning of atomic development in the 194ffs, the 
plants have been operated by a few big corporations, under 
contract with AEG. This is the principle of government owner¬ 
ship and corporate management as established under the 1946 
law. The big companies most closely involved are General 
Electric, du Pont, Union Garbide & Garbon.^® 

General Electiic has been operating since 1946 the mammoth 
Hanford (Wash.) atomic plant. It is now planning to build a 
gigantic atomic reactor near the Hanford Works, to provide 
power for the government’s plutonium plant. This new reactor, 
to be completed in about five years, would produce not only 
power but also plutonium. Like the earlier atomic plants this 
would be government-owned but operated by GE as a con¬ 
tractor. 

The U.S. government’s investment in atomic plant and equip¬ 
ment already equals the combined assets of General Motors, 
Ford, Ghrysler and U.S. Steel. At present the program is pri¬ 
marily for weapons production, including atomic bombs and 
thermonuclear or hydrogen bombs. 

The atomic energy industry represents the highest form of a 
merger between state monopoly capital and private monopoly. 
The development of nuclear weapons, the most deadly instru¬ 
ment of war ever invented, brings nearer the permanent mili¬ 
tarization of the state and monopoly capitalism. This high 
development of state monopoly capitalism provides the objective 
condition for a fascist state in this country. And McGarthyism 
is its political expression. 

Private Utilities Gain 

Oil and atomic energy are by no means the only resources 
involved in the government’s new give-away, throw-away, sell- 
away program. Hydroelectric power is next on the list—and such 
billion dollar utilities as Pacific Gas & Electric Go. stand to gain 
from the present trend. 

The new power policy of the Department of the Interior is 
designed to return most power operations to local groups and 
companies. Lewis E. Amend of the Missoiu*i River Basin Electric 
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Consumers Association says this policy "is calculated to turn 
over the nation s public power, developed, owned and operated 
by the taxpayers, to the private utilities at an actual financial 
loss to the government/’**’ It is a policy which strips the people 
of their basic resources and leaves them helpless before the 
forces of big business. 

The Missouri Basin area where the government is building 
new flood control dams is one of the first regions in which the 
Administrations new power policy is being applied. The rural 
electric cooperatives are opposing this policy as violating the 
reclamation and flood control laws. If the government goes ahead 
with its present power marketing scheme, some rural electrifica¬ 
tion cooperatives would have to go out of business, it is predicted. 

flow the new policy works is revealed in the case of California’s 
Central ^'alley Project, situated in one of the worlds most 
fertile valleys. Since more water is needed for the southern part 
of the valley, the federal government some years ago undertook 
a complex water development program, including dams, reser¬ 
voirs, pumping plants and canals for irrigation. Only about one- 
fourth of the project has been completed, but the total federal 
investment already amounts to nearly $500 million. 

Since the project w^as built by the federal government, it 
must give priority to public bodies in the sale of power and 
limit the supply of w^ater for irrigation to family-size farms. This 
program does not please cither the giant western utility, Pacific 
Gas & Electric, nor the large landholders in the area. PG&E is 
dickering with Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay in an 
effort to buy the whole project from the U.S. government for 
less than half the amount invested.**® 

McKay himself, as we have pointed out, is a big General 
Motors dealer from the Northwest. In a revealing interview with 
U.S. News ir World Report, he stated his opposition to federal 
ownership of hydroelectric power and to any government pro¬ 
grams such as the Central Valley Project, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Asked the question, "You think the TVA model 
is wrong?”, he answered: "In my opinion it is definitely wrong.” 

Asked if he would favor a setup similar to TVA in the Missouri 
Basin, he answered: "I should say not. . . . We opposed a CVA 
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[Columbia Valley Administration], We didn't want anything 
to do with it. ... I am negotiating a 20-year contract with 
private utilities in the Pacific Northwest. ... I believe that the 
change of philosophy of the federal government will encourage 
private enterprise to start construction of more dams to produce 
power in diflFerent parts of the nation.”^® 

Farmers, consumers and all the plain people of the Tennessee 
Valley are so enthusiastic about the TVA that McKay and his 
big business associates find it hard to give it away or to sell it. 
But the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is deter¬ 
mined that “a plan can and will be worked out some day for 
transferring TVA power facilities to non-federal ownership and 
operation. . . . This country is committed to private enterprise."®® 

Pacific Gas & Electric is one of the big power monopolies that 
stands to profit richly from the transfer of publicly owned hydro¬ 
electric power to the private utilities. PG&E is linked by inter¬ 
locking directorates with one of the other giant utilities, Con¬ 
solidated Edison (Morgan). Pres. James B. Black of PG&E is 
a director of U.S. Steel (Morgan) and of Equitable Life (Rocke¬ 
feller). Directors of Consolidated Edison include Herbert E. 
Smith, a director of U.S. Steel, and George V. McLaughlin, a 
director of Equitable Life. All these representatives of the 
billionaire corporations naturally hail the government's new 
policy of giving up public power, flood control and irrigation 
projects, and selling U.S.-owned plants to private companies. 

Antitrust Action Stalled 

One of the first results of the Eisenhower election was the 
ending of an eight-year-old suit charging major railroads with 
monopolistic rate-fixing. In December, 1952, the government 
announced it would drop this long-standing antitrust suit against 
western railroads and Wall Street bankers. 

Included in this suit that started in 1944 were three of the six 
billion dollar rail companies: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific, and Union Pacific. These and over 40 other 
western railroads together with the Association of American 
Railroads, J. P. Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb were charged with 
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fixing rates in an effort to put other forms of transportation out 
of business. 

Wall Street control over these western rail companies was as¬ 
sailed in the antitrust suit which named among others Stephen 
Baker, then a director of the Bank of the Manhattan Co.; Thomas 
W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co.; W. Averell Harriman, repre¬ 
senting Union Pacific; and Sir William Wiseman, partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb. These men met with others on a committee of 
bankers and businessmen of related interests that held its meet¬ 
ings at 40 Wall Street, New York City. This committee had the 
ultimate authority in the making of rates on western railroads.®^ 

Since the government’s suit has been dropped, rate-fixing and 
price-hiking in the monopolistic railroad industry can now con¬ 
tinue without even a threat of hindrance from federal authorities. 
But this suit was only one of many long-standing cases that 
had been entered under the Sherman antitrust act of 1890 and 
the Clayton act of 1914. 

President Eisenhower and his Big Business Cabinet, while 
giving lip service to the antitrust laws, have made it clear they 
have no intention of pushing serious antitrust suits against the 
monopolies. Certain suits may be initiated, like the one started 
in October, 1953, against American Smelting & Refining and 
St. Joseph Lead. But this was set up apparently for political pur¬ 
poses and would not come to trial for two or three years. In 
March, 1954 tlie government dropped its 5l2-year-old antitrust 
suit against the Big Four in the meat packing industry. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell in September, 1953, an¬ 
nounced the appointment of a committee “to restudy the anti¬ 
trust laws.” He claimed his new committee was merely aiming 
“to make the antitrust laws and procedures simpler” and more 
understandable to the average businessman. The committee is 
expected to take at least two years for its deliberations and will 
probably come up with recommendations for weakening the 
antitrusts laws. 

The Sherman antitrust act was passed more than 60 years ago 
but neither that law nor any other measure since then has stop¬ 
ped the growth of economic concentration in this country. Mon¬ 
opoly is strengthened continually by more mergers and consoli- 
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dations. Antitrust laws have in the past been wholly ineffective 
in restricting monopoly development. But now even these 
inadequate restraints on the trusts are being cast aside by the 
government so that billion dollar corporations can develop with 
no fear of repression or limitation. 

Anti-Union, Jim Crow Policies 

Through costly lobbies, these big corporations are able to 
bring pressure on legislators and get what they want in the polit¬ 
ical arena as they do in the economic field. They can advertise 
more heavily than the smaller concerns. They can borrow more 
cheaply. They can require dealers to handle certain products 
at the expense of others that may be better. They can fix prices 
at a high level and hold them there. They can cancel sub-con¬ 
tracts on which smaller companies may be depending and thus 
force them to the wall. The big banks can even prevent tlie 
smaller concerns from getting the credit they need. 

If union pressure is strong enough, these giant corporations 
may recognize a bona fide union as General Motors finally rec¬ 
ognized the United Automobile Workers in 1936-37. Or, if the 
union seeking recognition is not so strong, the big company may 
keep out any real union as the du Pont company lias succeeded 
in doing in most of its plants. Du Pont recognizes for collective 
bargaining only local units which are really nothing but com¬ 
pany unions. The organization of the du Pont workers is long 
overdue. 

Many of the billion dollar concerns have a long record of anti¬ 
union policies dating back into the 19th century. Tliey have 
employed private industrial spies and provocateurs to inform 
against union members. Tliey have brought in strike-breakers to 
take the jobs of union men and women. They have used armed 
company police to beat and shoot down defenseless workers at 
demonstrations or on picketlines. 

Today some of tliese corporations that formerly employed 
their own private spies, are now using the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice to get rid of the most 
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active union members. They can call in congressional investiga¬ 
tion committees, such as the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the Senate Internal Security Sub-committee (Jenner 
committee), or Joseph R. McCarthy’s Senate Permanent Sub¬ 
committee on Investigations to help the company defeat a pro¬ 
gressive union program. 

General Electric followed this redbaiting policy against the 
United Electrical Workers (independent) during the 1953 poll 
under the National Labor Relations Board at its Lynn-Everett, 
Massachusetts, plants. Tlie company brought in the McCarthy 
committee, and McCarthy personally conducted the hearings. 
He tried to smear the UE as “communist-dominated.” Paid in- 
fomiers and stoolpigeons were used in the smear job. But the 
company’s plan backfired, and the UE while it did not win the 
election nevertheless received a larger proportion of votes than 
in previous polls. Again at its Schenectady, N. Y. plant in Febru¬ 
ary, 1954, GE brought in McCarthy to subpoena and blacklist 
the most militant UE workers. The union charged there was “an 
underground deal” between the company and McCarthy to de¬ 
stroy the independent union. 

Ford Motor Co. has worked hand-in-glove with the FBI; it 
was revealed in December, 1953, at the court trial of six Michi¬ 
gan Communist Party leaders. Two Ford employees testified that 
they had joined left-wing organizations in order to spy on Ford 
workers suspected of being radicals. They reported to the Ford 
company and, by Ford instruction, also directly to the FBI. 

International Harvester employed the old-fashioned methods 
in 1952 when it announced its determination to destroy the Farm 
Equipment-UE (independent), cut wages and wipe out gains 
won by the imion. After a 12-week strike, the union reported that 
it “had weathered the most powerful anti-union drive in modem 
labor history. . . . Against FE-UE were thrown congressional 
union-haters, headline hysteria, police strike-breakers, mass ar¬ 
rests, injunction law, frameups, wholesale intimidation by fore¬ 
men and bosses~in short, the most vicious Taft-Hartley law 
union-smashing drive ever conceived.”®^ 

In this same strike. International Harvester revealed its anti- 
Negro policies in a frame-up murder case against a Negro striker. 
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Harold Ward. He was acquitted, but, with 20 other strike leaders, 
was barred from his job after the strike. 

Like most of the other large corporations, International Har¬ 
vester maintains a policy of discrimination in the hiring of Ne¬ 
gro workers. By transferring much of its production from north¬ 
ern plants to Tennessee and Kentucky, it has sought to take ad¬ 
vantage of unorganized cheap southern labor. This runaway 
plant policy has been attacked by the unions but praised in a 
recent report by the National Planning Association. Fowler Mc¬ 
Cormick, a director of International Harvester and a former 
director of the NPA, authorized this NPA study which was 
evidently intended to convince the American people that a 
federal Fair Employment Practice law is not necessary. The re¬ 
port itself revealed, however, that two of the runaway plants 
still had no Negroes in any skilled jobs. 

General Electric at its big new plant in Louisville, Ky., has 
similarly refused to hire Negro men and women except as jani¬ 
tors and maids. In the railroad industry all the big companies 
discriminate against Negro workers. Of the total number of Ne¬ 
groes employed, 97% have jobs only as porters, dining car work¬ 
ers, maintenance-of-way laborers, or train and station attendants. 

U.S. Steel Corp. follows the same pattern. It employs only 
three Negro white-collar workers out of a total of some 300,000 
employees, the National Urban League reports. No Negro family 
can live in Fairless Hills, or in Levittown, two new communities 
of modern homes at the Fairless plant, near Morrisville, Penn¬ 
sylvania, built for U.S. Steel workers. The plant is named for the 
company chairman. 

These are only a few examples of the anti-union, anti-Negro 
discriminatory policies as practiced by many of the big corpora¬ 
tions. The trade and employers' associations are under the 
control of these giants. Through the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce, as we have seen, 
the largest corporations maintain powerful lobbies to fight labor 
and social legislation. 
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The People Against the Power of the Billionaires 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to survey briefly the tremen¬ 
dous power and influence of the biggest aggregations of monopoly 
capital in the United States. We have shown who they are, what 
tliey do, their inter-relationships, and their control over various 
educ'ational and opinion-forming institutions. We have indicated 
their domination over the government apparatus and the ex¬ 
tension of their power abroad tlirough private foreign invest¬ 
ments and the operations of cartels and various overseas agencies 
of state monopoly capitalism. We have pointed to the vast profits 
these entrenched Big Business interests have made through the 
militarization of the U.S. economy and the building of huge 
armaments in an effort to achieve world domination. 

Finally, we have sketched the anti-labor and Jim Crow policies 
that still prevail in these corporations and their government as 
they have tried to pile up maximum profits at the expense of the 
people both in the recent ‘"boom” and in the present period of 
declining production and mounting unemployment. 

In such a period of menacing depression the giant corpora¬ 
tions, directly and through their agents in government, tend to 
step up their drive toward fascism, spear-headed by McCarthy- 
ism. They speed up the witchhunts and increase their attacks 
on democracy and the Bill of Rights. They draw up laws to 
emasculate the trade unions and multiply their persecution and 
frame-ups of militant workers and progressives. At the same 
time, through the McCarthy, Velde, and Jenner Committees, 
and such oflBcials as Brownell and J. Edgar Hoover, they try espe¬ 
cially to destroy the growing people's movement against war 
and for a peaceful co-existence of the capitalist and socialist 
sectors of the world. 

Despite the eflorts of these corporate leviathans to push the 
country along the road to fascism and war, the peace forces have 
already made significant gains. United with labor and progres¬ 
sive groups of other lands, they were able to bring about an end 
of the slaughter in Korea and to compel the State Department 
agents of the corporations to meet in conference with the repre- 
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sentatives of other powers to discuss the settlement of major 
issues and conflicts. 

A great deal more needs to be done, however, if the monopoly 
giants are to be stopped from finding their way out of the de¬ 
veloping crisis by war and by further attacks on the labor move¬ 
ment and the liberties and living conditions of tlie people. The 
Eisenhower-Wall Street “trickle down” program of hand-outs, 
subsidies, and give-aways to the corporations and tax aid and 
“relief” to the rich, has to be fought at every turn by the widest 
united labor and people’s movement. At the same time a com¬ 
prehensive program of public housing, vast public works, school 
and hospital construction, increased earnings and tax reductions 
for workers and farmers and expansion of social security, com¬ 
bined with fair employment practice laws and a large resump¬ 
tion of East-West trade, must be advanced to rally the people 
against the trusts and their agents in Washington and the state 
legislatures. Such a program must be aimed fundamentally at 
increasing purchasing power of the working masses and protect¬ 
ing their economic interests at the expense of monopoly profits. 

If the people are mobilized to press for a full-scale peace and 
public welfare program as against the armaments and hunger 
program of Big Business, the more disastrous effects of crisis 
and depression can be reduced. Provided they organize on 
the political field, the working people and their allies, the Ne¬ 
gro people and the farmers, can curb the power of monopoly 
and its fascist manifestations through united action. 

Domination by the 66 billionaire corporate giants—or whatever 
the number may be this year or next—will eventually be broken. 
The sooner this is achieved, the better will be the condition of 
the working masses, in industry and on the land, who create the 
wealth of the country. For, despite massive propaganda to the 
contrary, the basic truth becomes clearer every day: what’s good 
for the billionaire corporations and their profiteering owners is 
bad for the people of the United States and of the whole world. 
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